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ANNUAL REPORT 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Society was 
held at the house of the Secretary, Longfellow Park, 
Cambridge, on May twentieth, 191 3. The usual reports 
were presented, and the officers of the preceding year 
were all reelected. It was announced that two essays had 
been submitted for the Dante prize and that a half-prize 
of fifty dollars had been awarded to Mr. George Hussey 
Gifford, of the senior class in Harvard College, for a 
study of "Expressions of Gratitude in Dante." After the 
transaction of the regular business the President spoke 
briefly of an important contribution to Dante scholarship 
by a member of the Society, the edition of the Divine 
Comedy then just completed by Professor Grandgent. 

Since the annual reports have been allowed, for vari- 
ous causes, to fall in arrears, it has seemed best to the 
Council to issue the present one, accompanied by two 
short papers, without further delay. Material for two 
other reports is in preparation, and they will probably 
be printed during the current year. 

Of the papers now published, that of Miss Jackson 
makes an interesting addition to the series of biblio- 
graphical articles included in earlier reports. It is a 
satisfaction to know that the valuable manuscripts here 
described are the property of an American library and 
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are not far distant from the Society's own Dante col- 
lection. Mr. Dyer's letter, which forms the second paper, 
was never meant by the writer for publication, but gives 
an account of an extended essay on Dante's conception 
of Fortune which Mr. Dyer sent to Professor Norton 
and which the Council intended to print. A topical out- 
line of the paper, too brief and fragmentary to be suit- 
able for publication, is in the possession of the Secretar}^ 
but the completed essay is apparently lost. It was prob- 
ably returned by Professor Norton for final revision to 
Mr. Dyer, who died before finishing the work. The let- 
ter now printed therefore appears to be the only existing 
statement by Mr. Dyer of a theory of considerable inter- 
est concerning one of the sources of Dante's philosophy 
and the development of the mediaeval idea of Fortune. 
A few sentences at the end, which deal merely with 
estimates of the length of the paper, have been omitted 
in printing. 

Unfortunately the treatise of Aegidius Romanus, De 
Bona For tuna, to which Mr. Dyer makes reference, 
seems not to be accessible in Cambridge. According to 
Nicola Mattioli, a recent biographer of Aegidius {Stu- 
dio Critico sopra Egidio Romano Colonna, Roma, 1896, 
pp. 140-14 1), it was printed at Venice in 1496 and 1551, 
and manuscripts of it exist at Paris, Vienna, Milan, 
Bruges, and the English Cambridge, as well as at 
Oxford. Mattioli's description of the work, however, is 
too brief to be of any assistance in the examination of 
Mr. Dyer's arguments. In one puzzling statement, too, 
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Mattioli identifies the De Bona Forttma with a com- 
mentary entitled In Parva Naturalia^ — an indication 
of some combination of texts or confusion of headings 
in the manuscripts. It is a matter of dispute whether 
Aegidius wrote any work on the Parva Naturalia, but 
the title seems most applicable to the treatise De Morte 
et Vita, which apparently corresponds to Aristotle's Ilcpt 
NedrTjTog koX Trjpcj^y /cat Zcorjs /cat ©ai^arov, /cat *Ava7Tvorj<;, 
and is said to be found in two early editions combined 
with the De Bona Fortuna. The latter work, according 
to the description of it, again veiy meagre, given in the 
Histoire Litteraire de la France (Vol. XXX, p. 474), is 
based, not upon the Parva Naturalia, but upon passages 
from the Magna Moralia and the Eudcemian Ethics. 
Moreover, the sentence about vov^ and rvyy], cited by 
Mr. Dyer as the ultimate source of Dante's quotation 
in the Convivio, occurs in the Magna Moralia, Book II, 
Chapter 8. 

It is to be hoped that some scholar, in pursuance of 
Mr. Dyers suggestions, will make careful examination 
of the De Bona Fortuna, and perhaps also of other 
discussions of Fortune in the works of Aegidius. In the 
Commentarius in Octo Libros Physicorum (Venice, 1504, 
fol. 36), for example, there is an exposition of Aristotle's 
Physics, Book II, Chapters 4-6, probably the most 
familiar and influential of all the Aristotelian discussions 
of Fortune. 

FRED NORRIS ROBINSON 

Secretary 
July 3, 1915 



